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or 355 days; the embolismic year, 383, 384, or 385 days — that is, thirty 
days more than the common year. These are exactly the limits of the 
year in the Jewish calendar which has been in use from 359 a.d. to the 
present day. The peoples of the ancient Orient modeled their calendars 
upon that of the Babylonians — this is seen particularly in the calendars 
of the Greeks, Syrians, and Jews. 

The writer gives an occasional footnote to the refutation of the claims 
of the pan-Babylonists, who try to prove that the earliest Babylonians 
of whom we have any record were already in possession of an exact 
astronomical science. As we have seen, the Babylonians' astronomical 
science was the result of a slow evolution within historical times; the 
culmination comes in the latest days of their history. 

D. D. LUCKENBILL 

University of Chicago 
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In a recent treatise by Fournier 1 the comparative method is applied 
for the first time to several collections of canons compiled in Italy 
between the years 900 and about 1020. They are of importance as 
showing legal ideals and enactments in some parts of Italy in periods of 
decadence such as the Pornocracy prior to the Hildebrandine Reform. 

A Neapolitan or Beneventan canonist of the early tenth century 
made a collection which incorporates among other material the longest 
text of the Collectio Hibernensis (Vallicellana, tome XVIII). This was 
soon revised and augmented in the same general locality by one who put 
together a Collection in Nine Books (Codex Vaticanus 1349). Between 
1014 and 1023 a canonist who probably lived in the region between 
Naples and Umbria put forth the Collection in Five Books. It was based 
chiefly on the Collection in Nine Books, but also on many other laws and 
on fragments of penitentials, often apocryphal. It does not, however, 
reflect to any considerable degree the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals. The 
Collection in Five Books was widely used, as its immediate predecessors, 
now preserved in unique manuscripts, had probably not been. Like his 
famous contemporary, Burchard of Worms, its compiler was in sympathy 
with the early stage of the reform movement as it existed under the 
emperor Henry II. Like Burchard, he also stressed the systematic 

1 Vn Groupe de recueils canoniques {(aliens des X' et XI' sttcles. (Extrait des 
Memoires de l'Academie des Inscriptions et BeEes-Lettres, tome XI.) Par Paul 
Fournier. Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1915. 123 pages. 
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presentation of the current rules that then constituted the canon law. 
Though his work is found by Fournier to be reflected in no less than 
twelve other Italian collections of the eleventh century, it was despised 
by the canonists of the age of Hildebrand, such as the author of the 
Collection in Seventy-four Titles, Anselm of Lucca, Cardinal Deusdedit, 
Bonizo of Sutri, and the compiler of the Polycarpus. These writers 
emphasized papal authority, which by their time had come into the 
hands of the reform party; and they abandoned the Irish traditions in 
favor of tendencies which too often reek of pseudo-Isidore. 

The work of Fournier is masterly, both in its control of the manu- 
script evidence and in its abundant use of French, German, and Italian 
secondary literature. English titles fail altogether, probably because 
the scholars who employ our language have paid very little attention to 
the earlier history of the canon law. 

Poole has produced a pioneer work in English on the technical 
aspects of the bulls and kindred documents issued by the mediaeval 
Papacy, 1 and on the chancery in which they were drawn up. The author, 
who lectured about these subjects for years at the University of Oxford, 
was invited to deliver there the Birkbeck Lectures on ecclesiastical 
history in 1013 and chose this topic. He hoped to work the Birkbeck 
Lectures over into a systematic manual of papal diplomatic, but, because 
of an infirmity of eyesight, was able merely to revise and expand the 
matter without rearranging the order of topics. 

The book is interesting from many points of view, which the mere 
title does not indicate. It shows how the popes handled their corre- 
spondence and kept their records, particularly their registers. It 
describes the various and changing functions that officers like the 
notaries, the librarian, and the judices palatini had to perform. It dis- 
cusses the clash of opinion concerning those shifty entities the "regions" 
of Rome. It also tells about the marks of genuineness, such as seals, 
signatures, and the more elusive technicalities of form and language, in 
particular the distinctive rhythm of prose, the so-called Cursus Curiae 
Romanae. The careful index furnishes a quick way of getting at the 
meaning of terms on which the ordinary books of reference are not much 
help. The footnotes are replete with references to French, German, and 
Italian literature, but they impress one as being a little weak on the con- 
stitutional side, whereas a book like Werminghoff ' s Verfassungsgesckichte 

1 Lectures on the History of the Papal Chancery down to the Time of Innocent III. 
By Reginald L. Poole. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Putnam, 1915. 
xvi+211 pages. $2.75. 
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der deulscken Kirche im Mittelalter (2d ed., 1913), or Sagmiiller's Lehr- 
buch des katholischen Kirchenrechts (3d ed., 1014), or various learned 
articles in the Catholic Encyclopedia would have opened up the subject 
a little more, either directly or through references to literature. 

With its admitted shortcomings, the book is a stimulating introduc- 
tion to its subject. It usually has the effervescence and tang of a good 
set of lectures. While it lacks that clarity of structure which appeals to a 
retentive mind, this is to some extent compensated for by the author's 
contagious enthusiasm for a field not without fascination for any student 
of mediaeval history and of vital importance to one who desires to study 
the Papacy from the sources. It should stimulate the study of papal 
diplomatic in England and America, particularly in view of the author's 
remark (p. 134): "Every English Cathedral muniment room which I 
have examined contains large numbers of papal rescripts, in originals or 
copies, which are not to be found in the Registers." 

William Walker Rockwell 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York 
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" I believe in the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. That, 
I often say, is to me like a great line of poetry, a great musical phrase." 
The phrase has more than beauty to Dr. Forsyth.' It is poetry believed 
in. This beauty is truth, and he is advocating the august reality of the 
One Catholic Church. It is spiritual reality, and he will not allow 
Roman, Anglican, Presbyterian, or any other instituted body a monopoly 
of expression of the one reality. The unity of the church is not to be 
identified with any single polity. In Oxford or Cambridge we see 
various colleges; the university is the one spiritual reality in which these 
visible colleges inhere. So the true church is "the university of the 
churches." 

Dr. Forsyth is pleading with the Free Churches of England to revive 
the dormant sense of the Church Catholic. Christianity has to struggle 
with its great antithesis, which is civilization. Civilization moves toward 
the Kingdom of God through successive phases of despotism, monarchy, 
aristocracy, and now democracy, but even democracy is not the Kingdom 
and must be dominated. To cope with the adversary in any of its 

1 Lectures an The Church and The Sacraments. By P. T. Forsyth. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1017. xiv+289 pages. $2.00. 



